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Abstract 

Children's ficticn written between 1945 
and 1962 was analyzed for current stereotypes cf ninority 
Anericans, and the results were conpared with related 
studies of adult fiction and school teitbocks. Two analytic 
instrunents were applied to 114 nincrity characters 
selected fron 42 children's books about Anerican Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, and Spanish Anericans currently 
living in the United States. In this sanpling, virtually no 
negative stereotypes cf nincrity Anericans were found; the 
differences in race, creed, and custcns of nincrity 
citizens were found to be dignified far ncre than in either 
adult nagazine fiction cr textbooks; and sinilarities in 
behavior, attitudes, and values between najcrity and 
nincrity Anericans were enphasized rather than their 
differences. (Beccnnendations for action tc be taken on the 
basis cf the results, proposals for further ezperinental 
study, and a table ranking the verbal stereotypes of the 
114 ninority Anerican characters are included.) (JE) 
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Minority Americans in Children’s 



Literature 



IlKHPflyCtlOO 

The todal and econo mi c integration of 
minority peoples in America has been a 
slow pr oc ess ever since die first 
took land from the native Americans. But 
it has been especially slow for American 
. citizens of American Indian, 

Japanese^ African, and Spanidi descent, 
wfao^ by virtue of tfaefar racial, rdigious, 
and other edmlc characteristics, have been 
laigefy exduded from the mainstream of 
dominant culture in the United States. 

Soda] scientists of die pr es ent day 
generally agree that there are no inherent 
cukural predispositions or traits M«nng 
people of different rbCcS or geogr aphi cal 
areas, but diat man is a prodnct his 
cukural en v iro nm ent The diaping of dds 
product begins at birth. Children literally 
*1^ani what di^ kve.* Th^ learn pr^ndioe 
against; and intoler a nce o^ who 

are racially, id^hmshr, culturally 
di ffqent from themse lv es. In turn, die 
obfects of prefudioe intemalfae die self* 
debashig concepts that are hdd of diem 
in the mi rror of the maj ori ^ . The source 
of diese leamh^ can be tra^ to parents 
and other adults, peer s , mass and minor 
media, and teadiing materials. The Ameri- 
can public sfchool, ftmctionii^ as a social 
sorting and s creenin g device with Phites- 
tant, w hit e; middle-dass bias, has not 
always ft te fli ta t ed int eg raH on of the minor- 
ity American into the ma ins tre a m of 



Dr. Gad k an AmUhai Mnnr ef BdaoMlQn, 
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dominant culture, nor has it ^Fectuated, 
duou^ its acadmnic portrayal of minority 
Americ a ns, a soda! conscience on die part 
of the majority American. Studies of past 
and p re s e n t tmefah^ materials have shown 
that the American ^ mi nor ity race,- creed, 
or color, has not been given frdr representa- 
tion in school teidiooks.^ The role of die 
minority American in die devdopment of 
our country has largely been neglected. 
When he does appear in textbooks, die 
minority American is stereotyped. ' 

But textbooks are not die only teaching 
materials diat convey conoepts of inter- 
gpoup relations to scliooinge children. One 
so u rce of such learning has been children's 
literature. Yet very few studies have been 
des^aed to anatyze die images of minority 
groups as pre s e n ted to children in fictional 
Uteratnre. The limited research udiich has 
been done has shown diat minority peoples 
have been s tereo ty ped and diat s tereo ty pes 
are perpetuated in die frme of the ghmgfng 
realfty of social fact The need for a 
current investigation into die nature of 
c h a r acte rfa n t i nn s of m inor ity Americans in 
co n te mp orary diildren's Bter a t u re hu been 
deaity in dica te d in prerions studies.* The 
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pnrpoie of the present study* has been 
to ffll tfiis need 

The Problem 

The problem of this investigation con- 
sisted ^ an analysis of characterizations 
of minority group Americans as presented 
In co n tem p orary diUdren’s literature. An- 
swers were sought for die following 
questions: (1) What are die characteristics 
^ and conce p t s about present-day Ameri^ 
can Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, 
and Spanish-Americans in contemporary 
childrens fiction? (2) What are die identic 
fiable stereotypes imputed to minority 
Americans in t^ literature? (3) How does 
treatment of minority Americans in con- 
temporary children s fictknal literature 
compare with that in related studies of 
adult magazine fiction and school instroc- 
tional materials? 

Three hypotheses were established for 
the stnd^: (1) Stereotypes American 
Indians, Chinoe, Japanese, Negroes, and 
Spanish-Americans are not fom^ in chil- 
dhen*s l i ter a t ur e. (2) Treatment of minority 
Americans in recent literature dignifies die 
differences in race, creed, and custom of 
minority peofdes. (3) IVeatment of minority 
Amerkams in recent literature enqhasizes 
'similarities radier dian differences among 
minority and majority Americans widi 
regprd to bduivior patterns, attitudes, and 
vidues. 



Intergnjup EdncsHon in Cooperating Sdwob, 
HfidaTaba, diieclor, Liteesfiirv Hinmm Vnder^ 
atamhaig. Wad i i a g ton, D. C.: American Coandl on 
Ed u ca t ion, 1048^ p. vi; Marie L. Ram, “Anitysis 
of dm Lois Lenild Li tw a t m e hoaa a Sociological 
Point of View (Puts One and TW),** anpuhlislied 
doctoral d is s eitoti on, Un hmrs i ty of Buldo^ 

New York, 1958, as n ^orted in DImtrtatkm Ah- 
slracCi; 19 (Jime. 1999) 3309. 

•Thb paper is based on dm writa^s dodera l dis- 
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Chfidran’s Plrdimal muri um , ** uapuUlihod duo- 
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The Population 

The population of the study was defined 
as all children’s fiction in bo^ form about 
present-day (1945-1962) American Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, and Spanish- 
Americans, first publi^ed between 1945 
and 1962 for kindergarten throu^ ei^th- 
gnuie reading levels and noted in one or 
more of the following guides: H. W. Wil- 
son Company’s ChMren*t CakHog, tendi 
edition, 1961, and the 1962 and 1963 
supplements to the tenth edition; The 
American Library Association’s A Boilc 
Book CoUechon for Elementary Grades and 
A Basic Book CoUection for Junior High 
SohooU, both published in 196(h the 
American library Association’s Subfect 
Index to Books for Frimary Grades^ second , 
edition, 1961, and Subfect Index to Books 
for Intermediate Grades, second and third 
editions, 1950 and 1963respectiv^. 

Books included in die studty were identi- 
fied by one or more of the fidlowing 
factors in the listings: (1) book tide and 
biblio^lhical data; (2) Sears Subject 
Indez holding; (3) giade reading level; 
and (4) resi^ or review of die book. 
This tedmique insured inclusion of books 
exhlbitii^ most of die necessary character- 
istics. Four required definitim of die 
population duit could not always be identi- 
fied in die listings were: (1) contempor- 
aneousness of the story; (2) a oontinaital 
Unitod States setting; (3) minority charac- 
ters of U.S. citizenship; and (4) minority 
Americans in significant roles in die story. 

After an initial selection, forty-two 
books met the criteria establidied for die 
population and were anafyzed as a total 
sample. 

The Mediod 

To obtain die characterizations, concepts, 
and stereotypes in children’s li ter a t ur e 
dealing with co n te mp or a ry American mi- 
norities, the tevestigBtar devised two 
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analytic instruments based on the Berelson 
and Salter technique.^ The Katz and Brafy 
List of Verbal Stereotypes” was also em- 
ployed as a measure of stereotyping. These 
. insteuments were applied to (he literature 
by tfuee coders and ^ investigator.* * 

The analytic operations took two forms, 
based on two units of analysis defined 
by Berelson as the “diaracter” and the 
**item.*^ The first unit of analysis, an 
ezam{de of *diaractef^ analysis, d^t witfi 
die major and minor characters in die 
story. This unit was in two parts; first, die 
coding of seven characteristics for eadi of 
die diaracters; and second, die application 
of die Katz and Braly list to eadi of the 
diaracters to discover stereotypes. The 
duuracter instrument. Form C, was used 
for this unit of analysis. The second unit, 
an example of *item’* analysis, dealt with 
eadi bode as a whde to ascertain die 
concepts, explidt and implidt, in the 
story. The book instrument. Form B, was 
used for diis unit of analysis. The coding 
of die seven charaderistics constituted 
*VlTiat Is Said** categories,” while the appli- 
cation of die Katz and Braly List of Verbal 
Stereotypes and item analysis of explidt 



*Beniud Berdaon and Patricia Salter, "Majorily 
and Minority Americans: An Analyris d Magarinit 
Fiction,” Mots Culture, Bernard Rosenberg and 
David Manning White, editors. Glancoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1957, pp. 235-51. 

*Danid Katz K^im^ Braly, **Raciai Stereo- 

types of One Hundred College Students,** Joumd 
of Abnormal and Socid Ftyduiogy, 28 (Ocldier- 
December, 1033) 280-00. 

*The coders who participoted in die stuii^ were a 
San Diego State College professor of dementary 
Englis h and children's literature holding an Ed.D 
degree a San Diego State College librarian widi an 
M.S. in Library Sdenoe d^iee in public school 
Ubraiiandi^t, an eleme nta ry sdiool teadier 

widi an M.A. in Education degree. 

*Benwid Besdson, *X3oalent Anabsis,** Monibotk 
of Soold Hudhdogtf VoL I, Gardner liaAtKjf, 
oUkK. Gmabrdge, M a s me husetta ; AdAson-Wed^ 
g jhB i l ili U Coaipaiiy, 1954, p. 500. 
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and implidt concepts in die stories con- 
stituted *TIow It Is Said** categories.* 

There was an a priori definition and 
delimitation of terms with respect to 
descriptions in the various categories of * 
characteristics given to the coders. A brief 
analysis preceded the study to discover 
the need for further definitions and refine- 
ments of terms and agreement among die 
coders in regard to die categories of 
analysis. 

*Ihe diaracterizations in each book woe 
limited to one major character and a 
maximum of five minor characters. Charac- 
ters were selected by the first coder to 
read the book. In die case of disa g reeme n t 
among die coders, die judgment was based 
on majority opinion of die coders and the 
investigator. 

In die first unit of analysis, die seven, 
charactoistics for which data were secured 
were: role in the story (major or minor); 
physical traits (age, sex, genoul physicid 
description); status position (occupation, 
economic status, educational level, social 
class); sbdal origin (racial or edinic group, 
religion); personality traits; goals and 
values; and plus-minus position (general 
approval-disapproval of a diaracter by 
oAers in the story). Documentation in die 
form of a phrase or full sentnoe quotes 
was sufqili^ by die coders for each ded- 
sion as to die characteristics chosen. Since 
pictorial representations are significant in 
children's literature, especialty at the lower- 
grade reading levels, coders also used 
documented pictorial dues as a basis for 
judgment on characteristics. The data for 
each characteristic were tabulated and 
charted separately for each minority. 
Furdier analysis was facilitated on each 
diart by separate enumerations for (1) 
male-femide, (2) major character-mteor 
character, and (3) age: children (1-12 
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yean of age), teenagen (13-19 yean of 
age), adults (29-59 yean of age, or parents 
in story presentations), and old-timen 
(60 yean of age and older or grandparents 
in st^ presentations). 

Hie second part of die fint unit of 
analysis required the coden to choose five 
adjectives from the Katz and Braly list 
udiidi best described eadi of die diaracten 
analyzed. Hiese words were oomjdled for 
eadi miiMirity group analyzed and listed 
in rank ordm of mention to determine 
stereotypes of the various minority Ameri- 
cans. Charting procedure of thi< data was 
identical to dnt of die diaracteristics 
above. 

The second unit of analysis concerned it- 
self with the concepts or “lessons’* in the 
story and involved the use of Form B. Tliis 
form was filled out onty after each 
c h a rac ter in the book had been analyzed. 
Consideration of die diaracteristics of eadi 
character in die story, plus the plot of the 
story determined die coders* choice of 
concepts. Coders noted whedier die con- 
cept was implidt or explidt in the story 
in die respective sections of Form B. 

On bodi forms, only charadnistics and 
explidt concepts which were documented 
by both page number and quote were 
acx^epted. Dcxxrmentadon was not required 
in the identification of implidt concq^its 
or in die choice of Katz and Braty adjec- 
tives as diey were not based cm references 
to discrete parts of book content 

The findings of die present study were 
cxmipared widi diose of previous related 
research, namely, ^Majority and Minority 
Americans: An Analysis of Magazine 
Fiction’* by Berdson and Inter- 

ffvup RelaiUmt in TeaekInM Ihterials by 
the American Counofl on Com- 

mittee on the Study of Teachh^ Materials 
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in Intergroup Relations^** The Treatment 
of MinorMee in Secondary Schod Text- 
bookt by Marcus;*’ and "Family Living 
in Textbook Town" by Tarmenbaum.*’ 

Findings 

The population. Based on die criteria 
of selection detailed above, forty-two 
children’s books constituted the population 
of diis study. Of die forty-two bocdcs 
analyzed, thkteen were about American 
Indhms, two were abcmt Chinese, five were 
abcmt Japanese, sixteen were abcmt Ne- 
groes, and six were about Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. One hundred fourteen minority 
American characters were identified for 
analysis. 

Social or^jki. In the analysis, diirty-one 
Indian, seven Chinese, ei^t Japanese, fifty 
Negro, and eighteen Spanish-American 
characters were identified. The total group 
represented forty-three children, fifteen 
teenagers, forty-diree adults, and thirteen 
old-timers. The major roles in all of the 
stories were held by children or teenagers. 
Books abcmt die Negro^ while greater in 
number, tended to treat teenage characters. 
Books abcmt Indians, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese had no significant temiage characters. 
Books cm Indians and Spanidi-Americans 
emphasized male characters far more than 
female, while bodes on Chinese, Japanese, 
and Negroes generally gave numerically 
equal representation d male and female 
characterizations. Indian and Spanish- 
American stories also cemtained larger use 
of male major characters dian did die 
books about die other minorities. 

None of die Indians, Chinese, Japanese 
or Negroes was identified as Roman 
Catholic while virtually all of the Spanish- 



*>American Goandl on Edacattao, CnminiHit on 
die Study of Teaddiig Maleriali In In tecmo up 
Reletkme, loc. cU. 

*’Lkvd A. Mmcui; loo. dt. 
iSTamwhbinii^ loe. dl. 
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American characters were. Of the minori- 
ties surveyed, the Indians, Chinese, and 
Spanish-Americans appeared to have held 
to traditional ethnic religious beliefe while 
the Japanese when identifiable as to reli- 
gious belief, embraced the basic Prirtestant 
tradition of the dominant culture. Protes- 
tant Christianity was shown to be the 
religious belief of approximately one-half 
of the Negroes in the lit^ture. The other 
half were unidentifiable as to religious 
belief. 

Ethnic subgroups within the Indian and 
Spanish-American minorities were repre- 
sented in the diildren’s fiction. Of the 
thirty-one books concerning Indians, 
twenty-seven described Navahos, two de- 
scribed Cherdcees, <»ie described Havasupi 
and one described Seminoles. Bodes about 
the Spanish-American minority were 
equally divided into three edinic sub- 
groups: Spanish (shepherds and farmers 
of New Mexico), Mexican (persons of 
Mexican descent living in the Southwest), 
and Early-Califomia Spanish ( persrais 
tracing dieir heritage back into the early 
history of Califcnmia ) . 

Physical descriptions. The physical de- 
scriptions of minority American diaracters 
portrayed: (1) American Indians as having 
brown skin and black hair and as wearing 
traditional costumes; (2) Chinese as having 
black hair and the epicanthic eye fold and 
favoring traditional garb; (3) Japanese as 
having black hair and the epicanthic eye 
fold and favoring the doling d the 
dcmiinant culture; (4) Negroes as generally 
having brown sldn and blade Idi^ hair, 
but o^n (in nearly half of the diaracteri- 
zations, especially female) Caucasoid facial 
features and straight hair; and (5) Spanish- 
Americans as having brown sldn and blade 
hair and favoring traditional costumes only 
in die case of the Mexican subgroup. 

SUthu position. The status position 
analysis of minority Americans i^uded 



analysis of occupation, educational level, 
economic status, and social class and can 
be summarized as follows: (1) American 
Indians in the literature did traditi(Mial 
on-reservation work of shepherding and 
handicraft, were poor and of die lower- 
class, and did not aspire to go to cdlege. 
(2) Chinese were piMtrayed as semi-skilled 
workers of the lower sodo-eomomic class 
with adequate incomes. They valued the 
sdiools of the dominant culture and Chi- 
nese language sdiool, but were not shown 
as college oriented. (3) Japanese evinced 
middle-class standards of living vrith 
apparently comfortable incomes. Garden- 
ing and floriculture made up the identifi- 
able occupations of the Japanese, and 
college orientation was infen^ in only 
one book. (4) Negroes were portrayed as 
having a vride range of vocations and diey 
were shown to value college attendance 
as a goal. They were evenly distributed 
as to lower— and middle-class status rating. 
(5) Spanish-Americans were shown as poor 
people of the lower-class having no coUege 
aspirations and holding a variety of non- 
pi^esskmal occupatimis. 

Personality traits. The personality traits 
imputed to minority Americans did not 
vary to a great extent. "Dependable” and 
"unselfish” were the first-ranking traits 
coded for every group. "Authoritarian” was 
third-ranking for Indians, Chinese, and 
Spanish-AmCTicans and fifth-ranking for 
Negroes. Negroes and Chinese were gener- 
ally portrayed as extroverts while Japanese 
and American Indians were shown as 
introverts. Optimism was a hi^-ranldng 
trait of the Japanese, Negroes, and Spanish- 
Americans. Generally, minority Americans 
were portrayed as being individuals and 
stereotyped personality traits were not 
found. 

Goals and values. “Self-realization” was 
found to be a major goal for all of die 
minority American characters analyzed in 
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this study. It ranked first for the Japanese, 
Negro, and Spanish-American minorities, 
and second for the American-Indian and 
Chinese minorities. “Future orientation” 
was a first-ranking value set for the Chinese 
and a second-ranking value set for Japanese 
and Negroes, indicating that these groups 
looked to the future for self and group 
improvement. “Past orientation” was a 
first-ranking value set for the American 
Indians and Chinese-Americans while it 
was only eighth-ranking for the Negroes, 
third-ranking for the Spanish-Americans, 
and not found for the Japanese. As can 
be seen, die Chinese were ambivalent with 
regard to past-future orientation. The 
Negro group was the only minority for 
whom the goal of “social acceptance in the 
dominant culture” ranked first. In compari- 
son, this goal ranked third for the Chinese, 
sixth for die Spanish-Americans, and 
seventh for the American Indians and 
Japanese. Generally, American Ind ians, 
Chinese, and Spanish-Americans were 
shown to have ethnocentric goals and 
values, while the basic values of the Japa- 
nese and Negroes were not ethnocentric. 

Plus-minus position. The analysis of the 
plus-minus positions of minority Americans 
demonstrate that negative attitudes to- 
wards the minority characters by their 
peers or members of the dominant culture 
were veiy rarely emphasized by the authors 
the literature. One exception to rhi^ 
was the stories about Negroes, where 
themes of prejudice and intolerance illus- 
trated the Negro’s struggle for equality. 

Stereotypes. The stereotypes imputed to 
the II4 diaracters analyzed were measured 
by the applicatira of the Katz and Braly 
List of Verbal Stereotypes to the diaracteri- 
zations. The Japanese and Negro minorities 
were stereotyped as being the most “con- 
ventional” of die minority Americans while 
the American Indians, Chinese, and 
Spanish-Americans were shown as being 



“tradition-loving” and “loyal-to-famity ties.” 
Ihe dominant American middle-class vir- 
tues related to kindness, industriousness, 
love of tradition, conventionality, intelli- 
gence, neatness, and ambition were high- 
ranking stereotypes for the groups as a 
whole. The first hypothesis of the study, 
that stereotypes of Ae respective minority 
groups would not be identified in the 
literature analyzed, had to be rejected. 
Stereotypes were identified. However, the 
large majority of the stereotypes were 
positive and complimentary. One-fourth of 
the adjectives on the Katz and Braly list 
were never chosen as stereotypical of 
characters in this study, and all but two of 
the terms that were not diosen were 
negative and non-complimentary.^^ The 
implications of these findings must be 
tempered by the fact that the Katz and 
Braly List of Verbal Stereotypes was 
developed in 1933 and the dimate of 
public opinion of whidi stereotypes are a 
part may have changed since that time. 

Concepts. Two hundred twenty-six con- 
cepts were identified in the unit analysis 
and were categorized for each minority 
under the folbwing headings: (I) Concepts 
Showing Ethnic Uniqueness, (2) Concepts 
Showing Minority Group Pride, (3) Con- 
cepts Showing Conventionality, (4) Con- 
cepts Showing Social Roles (of the given 
minority) in the Dominant Culture, (5) 
Concepts Dealing with Prejudice, and (6) 
Concepts Showing Brotherhood. 

The findings of the unit analysis were 
in basic agreement with those of the 
individual diaracter analysis of the mem- 
bers of the respective groups. The Japanese 
and Negro groups were found to be more 
similar to the majority Americans in 
cultural values, socio-economic aspirations, 
and way of life than were die American 
Ind i a ns, Chinese, and Spanish-Americans. 



i^See TaUe I, page 22. 
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Comparisons. The comparison of the 
present study with the four selected studies 
indicated diat: ( 1 ) The treatment of minor- 
ity Americans in diildren’s literature 
e^enced virtually no negative stereotypes, 
while magazine fi<kion and school textbooks 
contained non-cmnplimentary stereotypes. 
(2) The diildren’s fiction presented a more 
up-to-date treatment of minority American 
life than did school textbooks published 
during the same period. (3) The children’s 
fiction portrayed far more intergroup and 
interrac^l cooperation and equality dian 
did die magazine fiedm, sdiool textbooks, 
and elementary readers. (4) The minority 
Americans were not shown as problem- 
makers for the dominant culture in the 
diildren’s fiction as diey were in die text- 
book studies. (5) The children’s fiction 
often portrayed die minorides as aspiring 
to middle-class values and standards c4 
living while the textbook studies indicated 
diat minority groups had lower socio-eco- 
nomic standards and goals. 

On the basis of the finding di die present 
study and a comparison of diose findings 
widi previous, related research, die second 
and diird hypodieses of this study can be 
supported. The treatment of minority 
Americans in die literature of die present 
study dignified the differences in race, 
cree^ and custom minority citizens and, 
for die most part, emfdiasi^ similarities 
radier dian differences between minority 
and majority Americans widi regard to 
behaviors, aMtudes, and values. 

Ckmclusions 

The results obtained from die analysis 
of the data derived fitom die population 
of die (nresent investigation warrant the 
following condusiims: 

1. Recent children’s fiction generally 
portrays American Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Negroes, and Spanish-Amer- 



icans as having adopted die dominant 
middle-class American values related 
to cleanliness, kindness, intelligence, 
ambitifMi, hard work, and success. 

2. Recent children’s literature generalty 
contains complimentary stereotypes eff 
present-day American Indians, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Negroes, and Spanish- 
Americans. Middle-class Anglo-Ameri- 
can virtues make up die new 
stereotypes imputed to these minorities ' 
by the authors of die literature. 
Traditional, ncm-cxnnplimentary' stereo- 
types have largely disappear^ from 
die literature. The image of the Negro 
in children’s fictiem represents an 
almost exact reversal of traditional 
Negro stereotypes with cme exception— 
’’Negroes are musical.” 

3. Recen'^ hildren’s literature generally 
portrays American Indians, Chinese, 
and Spanish-Americans as having 

' lower-class socio-economic status. Ne- 
groes are pcxrtrayed as being evenly 
distributed as to lower-and middle- 
class status rating. Japanese are shown 
to be of die middle-class in socio- 
economic status. 

4. Recent children’s literature contains 
occupaticmal stereotypes of all minor- 
ity groups except the Negro. The 
Negro is represented in a wide range 
of occupations, including white-collar 
jobs and die professions, which are 
not recewded for die other minorities. 
The commcxi stereotypes of the Indian 
craftsman, the Chinese cook, the 
Mexican shopkeeper, the Japanese 
gardener, and die Spanish shepherd 
are perpetuated in the recent litera- 
ture. 

5. Recent diildren’s literature, with one 
exception, portrays the Negro minority 
as the only minority whose members 
seek higher education and attend 
college. The exception is found in die 
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American Indian minority where (me 
college educated chanu^ is por- 
tray^. The findings leading to this 
oondusicm may be in part due to die 
large number of upper-grade Ixxdcs 
almt teenage Negroes, and the la<^ 
such Ixmla for the odier minorities 
in the p(^Nilation of this study. But 
it ako relates to findings of the present 
investigation showing the Negro adult 
in white-collar and professicmal posi- 
tiims. 

6* Recent children’s literature portrays 
Japanese and Negro minorities as being 
more thoroughly assimilated into the 
dominant culture and as having more 
social interaction with Anglo-Ameri- 
cans dian die American Indians, Chi- 
nese, and Spanish-Americans. The 
. Japanese and Negro minorities are 
shown to have less ethnic or racial 
identificaticm dian the other minorities 
and are portrayed as living among 
Anglo-Americans in integrate neigh- 
borhoods. In (xmtrast, Chinese are 
shown to live in ’‘Chinatown,” Ameri- 
can Indians are pcnrtrayed as living 
only <m reservations, and Spanish- 
Americans are depicted in rural 
settings. 

7. Re(^ent children’s literature portrays 
American Indians and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans as living a simple and virile life, 
dose to nature. These minorities are 
generally pictured as living serenely, 
widi few material (ximforts, in remote 
and sparsely peculated areas of soudi- 
westem Unit^ States. They are said 
to have an innate understanding of, 
and reverence for nature and a par- 
ticular fondness for animal life. 

8. Recmnt (diildren’s ficti(m about Ameri- 
can Ind i a n s and Spanish-Americans 
emj^iasizes male dumeters and per- 
petuates the male-superiority tradition, 
while children’s fietkm about Chinese, 
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Japanese, and Negroes presents no 
disparity between the number or im- 
portance of male and female charac- 
ters, and does not perpetuate male- 
superiority in the (diaracterizations. 

9* Recent children’s fictiim about Ameri- 
can Indians, Chinese, and Spanish- 
Americans (xmtains no portrayak of 
individuak who have lost or aban- 
doned their ethnic culture and are 
assimilated into the dominant culture. 
The authors of die literature portray 
these minorities as taking p^e in 
their edinic cultures and (dinging to 
traditional patterns of life while 
accepting scrnie of the material gCKxk 
and economic motivations ctf the 
dominant culture. 

.0* Recent children’s fiction stereotypes 
the American Indians and the Mexi- 
can-American subgroup of the 
Spankh-Ame^ican minority as wearing 
their ethnic garb. This k especially 
evident in the [arimary-grade books, 
which utilize a greater number of 
pictures than the intermediate-and 
upper-grade level books. Hiou^ not 
always identified by name of tribe, 
Indians are illustrate in the literature 
wearing moccasins, headbands, tur- 
quoke and silver jewelry, and other 
traditional garb of Indian tribes, 
especially the Navaho and Hopi, who 
inhabit the southwestern area of the 
United States. Mexican-Americans are 
depicted in the fichlcm as sombrero-and 
sandal-wearing innocents who revel in 
traditional holidays and customs. Thk 
stereotype of dress perpetuates the 
image ^ the Mexican-American as a 
friendly foreigner and a tourist attrac- ' 
tion in the Scmtiiwest. 

1* Recent children’s literature generally < 
portrays Negroes as being brown- 
skinned people who often have cauca- 
soid fadal features and straight hak. 
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Negro females are pictured in die 
lilmture as generally lighter in color 
and more Caucasian in appearance 
than Negro males. Hiis new image 
of the Negro differs from that found 
in earlier literature frfiidi caricatured 
the Negro 1^ over-emphasizii^ Ne- 
groid facial fe a t u re s , Idnl^ hair, and 
blade ddn. It i^pears that the attdiors 
and puUidiers of the recent l i ter a t ur e, 
udiile emphasiziiig diemes of social 
equaU^ in die books about N^roes, 
have deemphasized physical differ- 
ences b et ween N epoe s and Anglo- 
Americans by portraying Ugfit-skinned 
Negroes as representative of die Nqpo 
minority. 

12. In recent ddldren*s liter a t u re, social 
acceptance in the Aimhinr Anglo- 
American culture is die predominaiit 
t h eme in boob about the Negro 
minority, while it is only a minnr 
theme in boob about American 
In d i a n s , C h i n ese, Japanese, and 
Spanidi-Americans. Nepnes are por- 
trayed in die liter a t ur e as havii^ to 
overcome prejudice and social restric- 
tions in th^ stmg^ for equal social 
and economic opportunity in the 
United States. American Indiatu, 
C hin es e, and Spamsfa-Americans are 
portrayed as having little contact widi 
Ai^o-Americans because of their 
geographical is ol a t ion or 'segregated* 
liviiq^ oonditians and apparent edmo- 
oentrisni. The Japanese n iinori ^ is 
portrayed in the literature as encoun- 
tering no prqudioe and as being 
c omp l et e l y accepte d fay the Ai^lo- 
Amoricans. 

13l Recent children's fiction is more oom- 
phmentary to ndnorily Americans 
when comp ar ed widi liter a t u re 
• nal y aed in p re v io us studies. Nbn- 
co m p l i m e n t a iy s tereotype s and the 
* ^ ninotity as a social problem* oonoept 



that were found in previous studies are 
not to be found in die children's 
literature of the pr esen t study. The 
children's literature contained themes 
of brodieihood and racial equally, 
udiile in school textboob such diemes 
were sli^ited and often were not to 
be found. 

Id. Recent children s literature 

the differenoes in race, creed, and 
custom of die minority Americans, and 
enqdiasizes the similarities rather than 
the differences between minority and 
majority Americans with regard to 
bAavior, attitudes, and values. 

15. Recent children's l i t er atur e <**»»** for 
a deardi of boob about Negroes in 
die picture book and p ri mary- grade 
readhq; levds, while iqpper-grade 
boob about Negroes are not unoom- 
moiL There are more stories about 
Negro teenagers than diere are about 
jonag N^ro children of early de- 
mentary sdiool age. It can be con- 
doded dmt in terme di ate- and upper- 
grade boob about Ne^ teenagers 
allow for more sophisticated tre a tmen t 
of die problem ol social aoc^tanoe 
faced by Negroes which is the major 
theme in the li ter a t ur e about Negroes. 

lA. Recent dnldren's literature n 

deardi of boob conce mh ^ American 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Spanisb- 
American teenagers and their prob- 
lems and aspiratkiiis, while stories of 
Neg^ teenagers are numerous. The 
boolg concer nin g minorities other than 
the Negro, primarily portray diild- 
famity nJa ti n ndity s and do not em- 
ph a siae diemes of social aooqptanoe. 
The readers of the li ter a t ur e concern- 
ing minority Americans will have 
Nqgro teenage characters with which 
to identify, but diey wiD find ahnost 
no other ndnoilty American teenage 
charactms p ortr ay ed in the Rteratare. 
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The results obtained from the analysis 
of die data derived from die popdathm 
of die p r esen t investiyltoii wamnt leoom* 
e ien da H oiis for actioii programs and for 
y uium IVS01ICD wmcD tre pratcnira 
belovr. 

Action Programs 

On die basis of die lesahs of diis study, 
die fdlovring leconmiendations for action 
pnipuiis aiv si^l^csira 

ine use or couremporaiy cniwiens 
bteratme about mi nor i ty Americ a ns 
dMold be increased in su pplementing 
reading and social studies testboolEi 
in the public admob. TUs l eco nun e n- 
dation is imperative if a balanced and 
^culturally frir^’ pr es e n ta ti on of Ameri- 
can life is to afforded to school 
children. 

ii T e a tb ooh s diould be made avadaUe 
whidi contain stories diout or por- 
Irajrab of minority Americani living 
in the dom i nant cultare as ddzem 
havii^ equal r^its and duuii^ in 
die American way of Ufe. 

3L Audioss and pdilidiefs of diddren’s 
li terat u re dio^ Increase: (a) die 
number of books coocemii^ Negroes 
in the picture book and primary-grade 
reading levds, and (b) die nnmto of 
books conce min g American .Indian, 
Chinese, Ja p a n e se, and Spanidi- 
American t een a gers in upper-grade 
leadk^levds. 

4. Authors and pnUidiets of ddldren*s 
hterat ur e dioidd increase the number 
of books dwwii^ American Indians, 
Chineae^ and Spanidi-Ainericans who 
live among and as so ci a t e widi An^o- 
Americans. 

5. Anduns and pubUdiers of children’s 
literature dioold co n ecio u s ^ avoid 
occup ati on a l stereotypes and nddead* 



ii^ o v c r ge n e raM z ati o n s concem i ng dm 
edmic background, culture, and tradi- 
tions of minority Americans. TUs 
panicuMiiy raiiiBf to 
portnqrals of Anierican Indians, Chi* 
nese, and Spanidi-Americans. 

Pwtihar B at t areh 

The results of this investigation empha- 
sized dm need for dm following types of 
research: 

L Content analysis studies dmuld be 
made of the ch a rac te rizations of indi- 
vidual American mi nor i ty gro ups in 
children’s fictional Hterature. The 
findii^ of dm present stn^ wa r r a nt 
furdmr investigation. 

2. Content ana^ds studies should be 
made of di e oon> 

cepts, and stereotypes of m inority 

AUMflGAllS ID CniiaKOt DOlMDIll DUnh 

tore pnUidmd before 1945. Such 
studies would provide a stroller basis 
for evaluation o^ and comparison widi 
dm present study and future studies of 
co nt e m porary literature. Previous re* 
search akx^ these lines has been very 
informal and vabiational. 

3l a qualitative and quantitative com- 
parhon dmuld be made of recen^ 
puUished books having Udorical 
aetthq^ and recen^ publidmd books 
havir^ conte mp orary settbigk TUs 
kind of r esear c h m%ht indicate first, 
a change in dm Ustorical portrayal 
of the minority Americans and seco^ 
tD 0 praporaons or tno iinnuiiio wtucii 
deal dm past, present, and future 
realities. 

4. A qualitative and quantitative com- 
parison dmuld be iiiade of chil d r en’s 
fiction a ppe a ring in the WQson and 
dm Anaerioan. library A aaod ati on 
ipDCMi ID CHiMWHi Unfstun sm 
C HM O W MIf KUQIh HOC IlMOO tllOWMD iD 
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detennine (a) differenoes b etw ee n 
such l i te ra t ure , and (b) poffible biases 
of die guides. 

Expe rim ental studies shonld be maA» 
to test the assumption that attitudes 
favorable to m ino ri ty Americans are 
devdoped by leaden of conle mp onny 
cfaddien's firiion oonoeniii^ mino rit y 
American a . Such lite rature is rep u ted 
to effect an fmdmlan ding of miiiorily 
Amerioane and a lednctkiii of psefo- 



dice, but diis assumption needs more 
than judgmental si^iport 
Investigations AoiM be made of 
c u rrent stereotypes of racial, ethnic, 
and rebgioas yo upe in America. Ex- 
perimental and descriptive studies are 
needed to diedc the p re sent validity 
of past emnnentions of stereotypes as 
diey pertain to various mfc nori^ groqps 
in ^ United Statea 
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